THE   MURDER   OF   SERVETUS

Really, alas, there was no need to incite Servetus to
fill the cup of his heedlessness. The hardships of his
long imprisonment inflamed the wrath of a man already
prone to neurotic frenzy, since, as Calvin could not but
know, Servetus had been treated with refined harshness.
For weeks, though in his own eyes he was innocent, he
was kept like a condemned murderer in a cold and damp
cell, with irons on hands and feet. His clothes hung in
rags upon his freezing body; he was not provided with
a change of linen. The most primitive demands of
hygiene were disregarded. No one might tender him
the slightest assistance. In his bitter need, Servetus
petitioned the Council for more humane treatment, writ-
ing: "Fleas are devouring me; my shoes are torn to
pieces; I have nothing clean to wear."

A secret hand (we cannot but guess whose hand it was
that gave the screw-press another turn) interfered when
the Council proposed to better Servetus's lot. The up-
shot was that this bold thinker and independent scholar
was left to languish in his cell as a mangy dog might
have been left to die upon a dunghill. Still more lament-
able were the cries of distress uttered in a second letter,
dated a few weeks later, when the prisoner was, literally,
being suffocated in his own excrement. "I beg of you,
for the love of Christ, not to refuse me what you would
give to a Turk or a criminal. Nothing has been done
to fulfil your orders that I should be kept clean. I am
in a more pitiful condition than ever. It is abominably
cruel that I should be given no chance of attending to
my bodily needs.33

Still, nothing was done! Can we be surprised that
when, once more, he was brought into court out of his
befouled lair, he should explode with fury? This man in
irons, clad in stinking rags, was confronted by his arch-
adversary on the judge's seat; by Calvin, wearing a
spruce, black gown, calm and cool, thoroughly prepared
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